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AESTRACT 

Late in 1973 it became evident that the trend of 
population growth in the U.S. had turned toward rural and small town 
areas. Growth and migration rates for metropolitan and 
ncnmerropolitan areas were compared. Counties were classified by 
certain basic functional characteristics, and the trend was exami-aed 
in these that were dominated by some feature or function. Principal 
source of current population data was zhe annual series of estimates 
fcr all counties conducted by the Census Bureau in cooperation with 
State agencies. Causal data such as the Social Security 
Administration's statistics on covered employment and on location of 
retired worker beneficiaries were also used. Findings included: from 
April 1970 to July 1974^ the nonmetropolitan counties increased in 
population by 5.6*^ while metropolitan counties grew by 3.4%; as 
measured by the rate cf net migration,, all but two States showed 
increased net retention or greater acquisition of population in tiieir 
ncnmetro areas in the 1970*s as compar.^d with the 1960*s; the 
nonmetro counties that shewed th^, most rapid growth were those that 
were termed retirement counties; the second most rapidly growing 
class of nonmetro counties was those Mh^ ze a senior State college was 
located; and counties with high dependence on farming were still 
having net outmigration though on a far lower pace of outmovement 
than in the 1960»s. (NQ) 
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I'ur.Dose 

In April IDTO, the Office of TtJchnoloKy 
Assessment (OTA) of the U.S. Conj^M-ess 
issued a staff report entitled The Feasi^ 
bflitif (W(l Value of Broadband Communi* 
(uitlans in Ritral At eas. The purpose of the 
conference is to extend this effort by; 

• ('onsidering ii broader rani^^e of commu- 
nications lechnoluKies which mi^ht be 
used to meet rural needs. 

• Further examinin;^ the question of 
whether .system demonstrations aimed at 
achieving economic viability are needed 
and if so, identifying the kinds of dem- 
onstratiotis which mi^^ht be undertaken. 

• I''urther examinin^^ whether rural inter- 
ests have been ade(iuately considered in 
existin^^ Federal communications policy. 

The outcome of this effort will be a re- 
port incorporatin.i; the information and 
points of view presented at the conference. 

( N ) n : r e s s i t J n a 1 I n t e r e t 

The conference is beinj^^ held in re.spon.<e 
to a re(piest for additional information on 
I'ural communications from Senator Her- 
man TalmadKe, Chairman of the Senate 
A<rriculture Committee, as approved by the 
12 member Technolo^^y Assessment Board 
of the U.S. ConKress. Senator Pas tore of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Communi- 



cations subsiMiuently joined Senator Tal- 
mad^e in su)jport of the conference. It is 
intended tliat the conference will be of 
value to the U.S. Congress in its delibera- 
tions on communications policy, 

(Conference Dates and Organization 

The conference will convene for 3 days, 
November 15-17, J 976, with about 60 in- 
vitcd participants. For the first 2 days, 
participants will be equally divided amont^; 
three panels which will meet in parallel. 
Each panel will concentrate upon a spe- 
cific topic addre.ssed in the OTA report as 
follows : 

• Panel 1, Rural Development and Com- 

munications. 

• Panel 2. Technology, Economics, and 

Services. 

• Panelt^, Federal Policy. 

On the third day, participants from all 
three panels will meet together to exchange 
and synthesize findings and explicitly ad- 
dress the question of rural system dem- 
onstrations. 

Cosponsoring Institutions 

The National Rural Center is cospon.sor- 
ing Panel 1 (Rural Development and Com- 
munications), The Aspen Institute is co- 
sponsoring Panel 3 (Federal Policy). 
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A Further Look at Nonmet ropol. i tan ropulatlon 
Growth Since 19 70 

Calvin L. Bt»,ale 
Economic Research Service 
U. S* Department of Agriculture 

The fact that the trend of population growth in the United States 
had turned toward rural and snuill town areas began to become public 
knowledge late In 1973. It took a while for the information to be 
widely distributed and for it to be accepted, for it went against the 
grain of much that econoriilsts and others in research or policy positions 
believed probable- By now it has been widely reported in the news 
media and seems to be part of the public's general stock of information. 
The purpose of this presentation is to give an updated assessment of the 
trend and of the circumstances that are associated with it. 1/ 

Tlie simplest way to show the trend is to compare growth and migra- 
tion rates for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas. From April 1970 
to July 1974, the nonmetropolitan counties of the United States increased 
in population by 5.6 percent, while metropolitan counties grew by 3. A 
percent (table 1). Neither of these rates is especially high, for the 
birth rate has been low almost everywhere. But with the possible exception 
of a brief period during the heart of the Great Depression, we do not 
appear in the modem history of our country ever to have had a previous 

1./ For an earlier and fuller discussion of the subject see C. L. Beale^ 
The Revival of Population Growth in Nonmetropolitan America , ERS-605, 
Economic Research Service. USPA, June 1975. 
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tivu: uhvu nonrrn.?tr() population ^;rf)wth rates excoodcd motro rates. From 
1970 to 19/4, a net of 1.6 mil lion people moved into nonmetro count ien. 
By contrast, 3.0 million net outmigration took place from these counties 
in the 1960's, and an even larj;er amount in the 1950's. County popu- 
lation e.'it incites for 1975 are available for 32 States at the time of 
writin^^, and show a continuation of the 1970-74 pattern. I expect the 
net movement nationally into nonmetro areas to be about 1.9 million for 
1970-75. 

It is my experience that people wiio are cautious or skeptical about 
the trend want to know at least three things. Are the data relaible? 
Ilov wido-«pread is the phenomenon? Couldn't it just be an increased rate 
of sprawl out of metropolitan areas into adjacent nonmetro territory? 

The principal source of current population data is the annual series 
of estimates for '1 counties that the Bureau of the Census now makes 
in cooperatLon with State agencies. Tliere is simply no fool proof method 
of estimating population change for counties in intercensal years, and 
some of the estimate - will undoubtedly be proven incorrect by the next 
census, even as to direction of change. But the average quality of the 
county estimates is good (as can be judged by their degree of corres- 
pondence with special censuses that are taken) and has improved with the 
addition of rc :idential data from the Internal Revenue Service since 1973. 
I aj: prepared for the possibility that the current estimates may over- 
state nonmetro populations to some extent, but it is not conceivable that 
the figures are yielding a wrong signal at the national level. Interview 
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(l.it.i froin t!u' Ctirrunt TopiilaLion Survey ;;;.>>w the sanu* pattorn of ^^.rouah, 
alLhou>;.h ar f:K)rL' modL»st: Irwelii. Kurthcrmori; , available causal data, such 
ay the Social Security Administration's statistics on covered employment 
and on local ion oi retired worker beneficiaries, confinn the population 
data and are based on records rather than estimates. Beyond this, one. 
can always i\o and see for one's self. Many local journalistic accounts 
document the chan^^e, and in my travels I have yet to visit an indicated 
turnaround county where the local officials wore not aware of the trend 
occur r i n,3. 

Ay measured by the rate of net migration, all but two States show 
increased net retention or greater acquisition of population in their 
nonmetro areas in the 1970's as compared with the 1960's. T\\c two 
except: ions .ire Ri\ode Island where the only nonmetro county had a military 
base closing, and Connecticut, where the State's two nonmetro counties 
continued to attract population but at a reduced rate. In the 1960's, 
36 States experienced nonmetropolitan outmigration. This number is down 
to 8 in the 1970's. Thus, the new trend of population change in non- 
metro areas is very widespread, aff-cting every region and subregion 
of the cour^try. 

The third question, concerning metropolitan sprawl, is best answered 
by looking separately at those nonmetro counties that are adi.icent to 
metro areas and those that are not. The adjacent counties contain 
slightly more than half of the total nonmetro population and their popu- 
lation increased by u.2 pprcent from 1970-74. Tliis rate of growth is 
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fioiik'wli.i; hl>;lMT th.m tli.iL oi th,' iiMu.i 1 jar.i'nt, cuunLlo;; (which w,-i;; 4 . ') 
por.u-nt. ). ,,!id h.is l.u:i..MM-d -.Inc.^ Uu' 1960's. So rhon- is .in adjacency 
effict.. as o.u- !"(^,ht loKlcally expect. But. it is not an eithor/or 
oltuatlon, HoU. adjacciiL and nonadjaconL classes oi: nonmeLro counM'cs 
have had a migration reversal. The force of the reversal has actually 
boon stronger ir the more remote uonadjacent class 'than it has in the 
adjacent group. Numerically the reversal amounts to an average of 369.000 
persons annually in the nonadjacenC counties compared with 307,000 
annually in the adjacent counties. 2/ As a result, there is less 
difference in the migration pattern of the two classes of counties today 
than there was earlier, although the adjacent group still has the higher 
rate of growth. 

My basic approach to drawing inferences from the data about the 
nature of the new trend has been to classify counties by certain basic 
functional characteristics and examine the trend in those that are 
dominated by some feature or function. In this approach, the nonmetro 
counties that show the most rapid growth are those that can be termed 
retirement counties. The designation is nuide on the basis of 1960-70 
trends, and excludes the additional retirement counties that are now 
developing, but the results are impressive. In the 360 nonmetro retire- 
ment counties :otal population grew by 1...5 percent from 1970-74 , with 

2/ These numbers represent the difference between the average annual 
net migration for each adjacency group in 1970-74 compared with the 
annual average oi the 1960's. 
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llMii i iMM>i'iif i^ri vi'.u*. 'I'hi- { m;ii .-,1 .It ion ri) tlirM rovintic; wa:. i'uwt» (.li.iii 
hell: o! fu'...il lii't Inmi ^-.r.it iuto all lir-niru't i o (omiiii.'s. But t'ssr'ii- 

t.L.iIIy .ii! r.' . ; : I iirnt i'^mi[ii(l»s ji'.iinofi i\\ total 'pu 1 ,i t 1 on . Thus ihc n-u 
of tfi,' ''Mitiy ' I'nt.u ui.Miiy .ill oi Lhr noiiiiiLa ro counties Lli.a 

havi* Just: p()i)u 1 .it i , -is wfll a:.; oihtjr^^ that iiavu ^'.rown. It should be 
slri'ssctl thaf. c.a.iV of t.ho r<.'t. 1 renu'iU Cc)uat:ii's iiavt: olhcr sources of 
growth thau reiir.M-., sui;h as rei'.realion businesses or mnnuf ac t. u r In^: . 
AUhoii^'ji wi- all iP.sii-.inaily uiu.h'r:U and lhal tiiere are moie older people. 
Chan ( here ust d o be ciud t ha L ■ re L i romun t plans iiave i)ecome n;ore c^^nerous 
in both .niri rt^e of e 1 i r i i) i ] i r y , 1 do not believe wo have fully 

antln';;i'ed t nr j). ^ i tsi f i.a 1 i :.;p 1 i i:a t. i or:s of Lhesc de ve 1 opiiu^nL s on population 
dl sL ril-ur M.)n. r.'.. .i re: ired pcopl- do not move. But those who do .T.ove 
i^u dis^'toporc io;...; I'ly t: u iu^;;.::;(-: : r opo . J t an locations, especicillv ^:)reas 
accessible lo water (w!iether I. ike, reservoir, or ocean), scenery, or 
a :avo:abLe ci::.:at:e. They create busin.:.nS and is;;p loyr.sMU , yet are act 
cons tra ia^.'d / Ihe ne*d lor ernployment themselves. 

The second r:.-.s: rapidly crowing class of nonT.ctro counties is those 
vliere a spiiior Siate colle^^^e is located. These counties include 9.0 

t.lioa people, are basically exclusive of the ret irexent counties, and 
^rev y 7.] pt^rce:- from ]O70-7^;. Like the retirement counties, tiiey 
^er- :lic^adv having popuLaL ion ^ain :n l[ic 1960's. The pace has increasec 
in the I^/n's, but there is su;;.;>est i ve e-idence that It rr.iy have slowed 
since 1973 with the end of the nulitary draft, and the general peakin:>. 
out of college ♦enrollment rates. 
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/..itl..n uia.t III it>r,. Ill I hat, .1.mm,|,., Mhtt w.i-. llttl,' i;i,inu i .11 I u f 1 iw. 

X,rowtli n.it Inii.i I 1 y, |,ut ,i -.iil.st .uR 1 .i 1 slilit of plants to sum 1 I cltv or 
riif.il lo. .itioip, t.iok j)lart<. Tin- r:,.sr ,-|(t.J r,..i-,oii ■, for ttir i I 1 
to bo lit. 1 ! l.-.it ion o! iiiidoi-cniploy,.,' m.-.xvM'l ro Ifiu.ilc l.-ihor lorf,', Iow.t 
w.iv.i- r.it..-:;, ln-U.,T woikor at t. 1 MuU's , lor... im i on t/.at' ion , ava i 1 .ibi .1 i [ y ol 
clH-ap lan.i. Improvo,! t ran spur t ,1 1 i on , and flight from urban ills in 
Koi.oral. la iu.ii;o parts of Lho conntry t'lc increase in iiianufat:t.uri aj-, 
Jobs was truly ,lrar:,atic. For example. Jn tbo ■J count.ies of Tonnes:;,. e 
tli.at li- on ,ir vst of the T.MUiessee River (excirsive o( those thai 
adjoin M.-npiils) nuiuif ar ui r in,; i'i;ip 1 oyr.ion t. rose by 98 porcenL in the l"fiO's 
on a base of KI.OOO. In ' .-oiuiUes of northern Arkansas—boLh D/arks 
an-! nortliern iielta--tlie ,>,towUi v.is /O percenL on a base of 2/. ,000. 

Oft:en tbis (-.rowti) took place in areas thaL had a coin:-arar i ve i v 
small iniLial proport:ion of workers in n-anufacLurir-, and Lhr<: were 
slmuLr.-.aeously ioslru; farm ci:ip lo,, ir.cnt heavily. Thus tihe impact of the 
m.anufacti.rLn,', i-.rovth on population retention in the 1960 's is somewhat 
ni.-i,skod. for a .lajorlry of it did not orcut 1:^ countI.<s already havinj; 
a largo ladusr.ria. base where additional noafarm jobs would automatically 
bf reflected in net employtnent and population gains. 

If Que looks at the record of counties that now have a high depen- 
dence on r.anufa:-t,.:r.-,,. such counties (defined as tihose where rr^nufact ur in^ 
comprised 30 percent or niore of all Jobs in 1970) had A. 6 percent popu- 
lation Increase tro:n 1970-7A. This Is higher than their growth of the 
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IH.O'h. ,uhl I . ,•! .•••int •, .1 t HI n,ir..ui\,l I r .-in out ;m I r.i t 1 oii to 1 1 ki .il f , 

" 'I' tfn.t.v tu'luw 'I..- .-.It,' ut f.iow'J. l„.lnK ulr,.Tv.Hl l.i .ountli-; 
with I.--.', th.iii 10 i..Tc,-nt d(>iriui,>iir.> on iiuniii 1 ,h- 1 iit 1 iif;. M.uuil .ict ur Idk 
(•..mi>rl...-.l M) i„-r(:.Mit of .,11 >:ruwt.ii in iio-uiu't ropo 1 i i ,1,1 .•m-. I oytn.-nt In tlu- 
l')bO'ii. lint., il,.,- sills. •qu.-nt; si ack.'n In^ of in.uui(.:u't..irlnf, ,ind tlu' siirK" 
in tr.uir, r,,Tvlics, .uui otluT Hoctofa (except f.u'.'ermuent ) . li.is seen 
numurartiirlnr, Jobs .imount only to 3 percent: of nonmeLto job f.rowth from 
1970 to 1976. 5/ 

As nii^lit be expect e.l. counL ies with hlKh dependence on fartninc are 
still haviMK net outn lyrat ion . Those with 30 percent or more depend- nee 
as measured by 1970 industry p.roup of workers, had only .2 percent 
Krowth from 1970-74 and 17 thousand net outmlgration. Even so, this is 
a far lower ( ice of outmovement than in the 1960's, and counties tiiat 
contim.ed to have this degree of involvement in the production phases 
of farniln^'. contained jtist 1 million people in 1970 , less than .5 percent 
of the total U.S. population. Tl.e agricultural employment base is now 
so small that its trend can have relatively little further effect on. the 
total trend of nonxcrro population change. 

To me, one of the most interesting and significant aspects 0/ the 
recent trend is the complete shambles that it has made of the former 
strongly positive association between density of population and growth. 
If one classifies nonmetro counties by persons per square nil le . as in 

3/ Unpublished data compiled and adapted by the Economic Research 
Service from State employment security agency estimai. <s. 
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table 1, it is immediacely apparenc chat in the 1960's pre-existing 
high density was almost a guarantee of population growth, and very low 
density was associated with population decline and heavy outmigracion. 
In the 1970's, the highest rate of growth has occurred in the counties 
with Che lowest density, rather than the highest, and there is little 
difference ainong other classes. Th finding is also consistent with 
the fact that if counties are grouped by size of largest town, the 
completely rural group (with no place of 2,500 people) shows the highest 
recent growth. 

Here is convincing-even startling-evidence of a rapid shift 
down the scale of residence that involves the most remote, least 
settled, and least urbanized parts of the country. I can think of 
nothing in the literature of the 1960's that foresaw such a change in 
the association of scale and density with growth. 

This feature leads me to note a distinction among the metropolitan 
areas that is sometimes overlooked in the metro-nonmetro dichotomy that 
characterizes so much of the public discussion of the trend. If one 
groups n.eCro areas by size class, those of less than 750,000 population 
are found to have had increased net inmigration during the 1970's. Only 
above this size is the movement into the n.etro areas typically reduced 
or negative. The small and small-medium sized metros are showing the 
san^e increased attractiveness to population growth that the noun.etro 
areas are showing. Thus the major point of inflection from >e tr.nd 
of the past is up within the ranks of the metro areas. The no,Metro 
reversal is the most extreme aspect of a larger trend. 



Table l--FopulatIon change by metrrpolltan status and selected county characterlstlry 





Number 
jcoiuitlps 


Population 


Iten 




Nuniber 


Perccntajsc change 




1974 


; 1970 


; 1960 ; 1970-74 ' 1960-70 ' 
t 1 1 1 



Total United States 

HetropolU,')!! sums: 2/ 
Metropolitan count i-'s 
NonmotropoUtan comties 
AJjarent count le^i 3/ 
Non^djacHiit countie's 
Entirely rural eoiintleii 

Characteristics of nonmetro counties 
In 1970: 

Counties with 10 percent or more net 
Iniigration at retirement ages 4/ 

Counties with a senior State college 

Counties vith 30 percent or more 
employed In manufacturing 

Counties with 30 percent or more 
employed in agriculture 

Population density per square mile 
In nonadjiicent cnijitieg 
150 and over 
100 to 149 
75 to 19 
50 to 74 
25 to 49 
10 to 24 
Less than 10 



1970-74 
Nuiiil)er'Rate 



Net inlgraTion 

1960-70 
Number ' Rate 1/ 



No. - - - Tliou 

3.097 211, 392 203,212 179, ?23 4.0 13.3 2,076 1.0 



Thou. Pet. Thou. Pet. 



628 
2,469 

969 
1,500 

623 



153,930 
57,463 
29,780 
27,683 
4,618 



148,809 
54,404 
28,022 
26,382 
4,353 



127, i.n 

52,132 
26,116 
26,016 
4,548 



3.4 
5.6 
&.'3 
4.9 
6.1 



17.0 
4.4 
7.3 
1.4 

-4.3 



360 



.653 7,55^ 6,340 14.5 19.2 

13.0 



187 9,031 8,434 7,463 
638 20,143 19,257 18,193 
331 



7.1 
4.6 



2,062 2,057 2,305 .2 



15 
35 
61 
127 
351 
405 
506 



1,176 
1,929 
2,781 
4,298 
7,764 
5,681 
4,054 



1.124 
1,042 
2,6/4 
4,')99 
7,412 
5,412 
3,820 



1,020 
1,699 
2,568 
3,990 
7,270 
5,562 
3,907 



4.6 
4.8 
4.0 
4.9 
4.8 
5.0 
6.1 



5.9 
-10.7 



10.2 
8.4 
4.1 
2.7 
1.9 
-2.7 
-2.2 



461 
1,6U 
1,010 

^04' 
190 



17 
18 
20 
84 
176 
177 
lU 



.3 
3.0 
3.6 
2.3 
4.4 



3,001 

5,959 
-2,958 

-705 
-2,253 

-553 



356 1.8 



-17 



1.5 
1.0 
.7 
2.1 
2.4 
3.3 
2.9 



-10 
-73 
-170 
-313 
-541 
-584 
-561 



1.7 



4.7 
-5.7 
-2.7 
-8.7 
-12.2 



932 12.3 624 9.8 
323 3.8 



91 1.2 
-746 -4.1 
-412 -17.9 



-l.O 
-i3 
-6.6 
■7.8 
-7.4 
-10.5 
-14.4 



19iV''S/1ounS'°; 7^^^ TT' '''''''''' ^^Slnning of period indicated. 2/ Metropolitan status as of 
- to standard Metropolitan Stnlaticd Areas of 1974. 4/ Counties with Ipeclfle 1960-70 net inmi- 
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Press reports on the new trend have occasionally carried back-to- 
the-fann headlines that had no basis in the content of the story. But 
there arc a couple of agricultural aspects that need mentioning. First 
is the not-well-enough-knovn fact that since 1970 the decline in younger 
farmers has stopped and the median age of farmers is dropping. Persons 
under age 35 solely or primarily self employed in agriculture rose by 
35 percent from 1970-75 as measured by the Current P<)pulation Survey. 
The departure of fanners over 60 increased and median age fell from 
53.1 years to 50.4 years. 

I have visited agricultural officials in about 20 counties in " 
several States in 1976 and in almost every case have gotten field 
confirmations of the trend, usually emphatic confirmations. Noneconmic 
.-. -■Iderations related to attitudes and values are given almost as often 
as are economic factors as motivating factors in the increased number 
of young fanners. The result is to introduce ^more young farm families 
into the countryside despite some continuation of the trend of farm 
consolidation. Secondly, in less com^nercial fanning areas, there is an 
undeniable trend of entry into farming of people with nonfarm backgrounds. 
This back-to-the-land phenomenon is difficult to quantify, but is 
coo^nonly reported in news stories and is very much in evidence in areas 
such as the Ozarks, northern New England, the Upper Great Lakes country, 
the Blue Ridge mountains, and parts of the Far West. Failure rates are 
almost certainly high, but some net accrual to the rural population 



occurs. 
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Allied to this aspect: of Che overall trend is tlic reported trend 
of occupancy of forraer farm homes. In the same field visits referred 
to above, I have consistently had it reported that the practice of 
demolishing former farm homos — that was so common a few years ago — has 
changed. Such homes are now commonly rented or boL;{;ht with 5 or 10 acres 
by people who work in towns (whether metro or nonnvet -o) . 

Trend data on towns nei jire available only through 1973 and are 
not as reliable as for co.nties, at least among smaller size places. But 
a tabulation of the Census Bureau's estimates for 1973 (not shown here) 
shows nonmetro towns of 10,000 or more people increasing in population 
by little more than half the rate of the rest of the nonmetro population 
since 1970, This is consistent with the growth pattern for counties 
classed by size of largest place or by density, and with the diminished 
rate of growth in nonmetro urban towns that was found in the 1960's. 
In many respects the nonmetro towns are experiencing in a micro way the 
same trends as metro central cities. That is, there is a decay of the 
central business district, growth of suburban shopping malls, and a 
dispersal of people out into the surrounding countryside or villages. 
The towns continue to annex land and people in States where the laws are 
permissive, but they find it increasingly difficult to reacquire in 
annexable areas as many people as they lose to areas too distant to annex. 
In a very real sense the current trend of population distribute r. is one 
of renewed rural residential growth— open country and village. A 
majority of it is occurring in counties that have no places of 10,000 
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population, and it f especially pronounced in counties that lack any 

town of even 2,500 people. 

As a result, there is a strong likelihood that the total rural 

population r;uiy increase when the next census is taken. In the past two 

generations, so much growth in rural areas has become urban in character 
and reclassified as such, that there has been essentially no net increase 
of the rural population. I .-im rather dubious that we could ever go 
above 60 million rural people, but I think we are now advancing toward 
Such a level. 

Presentation of these trend data leads logically to questions about 
the future. I confess that the older I get the more skeptical I become 
about demographic projections. The record-both as to fertility, total 
population, and distribution-ranges from poor to terrible. Yet the 
demand for projections and the comparative painlessness of making them 
in the age of computers combines-like Shaw's v.-.w of marriage-the 
maximvim of temptation with the maximum of opportunity. I simply do not 
believe that we can foresee societal behavior well enough to say with 
any conflcunce hov long the current shift of growth patterns to smaller 
scale communities will last or how far it will go. Beyond stating that 
I do not envision the end of great cities or urban dominance, I will 
content myself with saying that the current distributional trend is real 
and substantial (and „ot just . .•....-i.nr: and negligible aberration) 
and that it has substantial momentum vhich seems likely to continue at 
least into the next decade. 
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A.S I soc cho .arrent coriplex of forces that produce the u^nd, 
essentially all of chcm favor a continuance over the middle Cera. I 
vould cite the comparatively favorable economic condition of nonmetro 
areas as reflected by growth of jobs and reduction of the metro-nonnet ro 
Income gap; the absence of much further displacement from farming; the 
revival of mining; continued growth of a retired population oriented 
toward recreational or climatically favored areas; the downscaling 
residential aspects of the environmental-ecological movement, buttressed 
by certain nature-oriented and anti-materialistic elements of the youth 
revolution; the unfavor.h.e image of the great cities in such areas ar, 
crime, drugs, pollution, race conflict, school rroubles, and fiscal 
mattc.-s; the near elimination of many former rural-urban gaps ir material 
conveniences of living, such as water supply, plumbing, heating, 
electricity, roads, and communication; the high cost of metropolitan 
housing; and the emergence of an adequate system of post-high school 
education in ncnmetro areas. 

The m^ijor potential problem that I foresee is the matter of gasoline 
costs an-l supply. The new trend of population is not energy conservative. 
Rural people use considerably more gasoline per capita 4/ and have less 
In the way of pu blic transportation alternatives during an emergency. 

A/ Erhardt 0. Rupprecht, "impacts of Higher Gasoline Prices on Rural 
Households." Paper presented at annual meeting of American Agricultural 
Economics Association, August 1975. 
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MkU would happen U" there were aiuiLhor oil emiiaryo of greater Icr.fitli? 

Vrnat would happen if the price of gasoline nssanica Kuropean levels? 

A seco;id potent inl lessening of the nonmctro migration could stem 

from the low birth rate of the last decade. Fewer families in the comin 

years will have an incentive t ; seek smaller communities out of concern 

for the welfare of their school-aged children--a motivation that is 

fairly con;;io;ily eirzountered today. 

A final consideration in vicing the . erall trend is to note that 

it has to l.L put .n world context. Demographic turnarounds of this 
nwi/.,itwr;.- iAiely occur in national isolation. The present trend is 
.i.rH.CTnatio,-..!l in character. I sense that it is further advanced here 
than cliiewliere, but slowdowns in urbanization can be measured a a 
number of the most advanced nations. 5/ I had no sooner published on 
the subject than I received an article by investigators in Sweden on 
l;-.. return zo small townis in that country. Social scientists have given 
little thought to the probable settlement pattern in modern nations 
beyond the urbanizing period. Once modernization proceeds to the point 
that rural-urban disparities are relatively eliminated, and urbanization 
rushes to the point that the urban environment is impaired, is there any 
further need for or likelihood of additional massing of people? Tne 
answer may be "no". 



5/ John M. Wardwell, "Reversal of Metropolitan and Nonmetropoli tan 
Growth Patterns: Equilibrium or Change?" Paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the Population Association of America, Montreal. April 1976. 
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I realize that some would say thaC ch. present trend is nothing 
but an urbanization of life in rural areas, whatever the location. To 
some degree this is undoubtedly true. Indeed this society once heard 
a pres-]ential address on "The Urbanization of Rural ,X.erica". 6/ But 
Che new trend cannot be simply explained away semantically. It 
represents a t^jor departure from what we publicly anticipated, and it 
Will have a variety of consequences. U^atever the style or content of 
life of former urbanites in the rural and small city environment, the 
setting Is no longer metropolitan urban for them, and the difference 
ia con- :jously meaningful to them. 

The advantages of urbanization are erodable and not without limits 
in societies where rural areas are no longer isolated and backward, or 
retarded by an urban-oriented value system. Subtly but surely, I think 
ve have entered a transition in population distribution that does not 
make us a rural nation again, but that greatly modifies the vision of 
unbridled mega-scale urbanism that seemed to dominate our perceptions 
a few yeprs ago. 



for Ag.lc^cu„l Economics", io,™U_oiU,™^co,os^ 0,,e„bcr 1967. 
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